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being had to tk d d expense of pay the premiums which may awarded : for 

AGHRICTLEURS. fiaine,* - i ba . wr: vy - 25 | Bulls, Rams, and Boars, brought into the County 

For the next best, - " . « 15 | upon receiving satisfactory security that they shalt 


CATTLE SHOW, 
EXHIBITION OF MANUFACTURES. 
AND 
PLOUGHINGMATCH, 

At Woncester, Mass.—1835. 


The Trustees of the Worcester County Agricul- 
tural Society propose to their fellow citizens, a 
Cattte Show, Ploughing Match, and Exhibition 
of Manufactures, at Worcester, on Wednesday, 
the 7th day of October next, at 9 o’clock, A. M., 
and they have the pleasure of offering the fol- 
lowing liberal PREMIUMS. 


FOR STOCK. 
For the best Bull, not less than 1 year old, $12 
For the next best, - - - - 8 
For the next best, - - - - 6 
For the best Bull Calf, from 4 to 12 months 

old, - - - - - - 6 
For the next best, - . - - 4 
For the next best, - - - - 2 
For the best Milch Cow, not less than 4 


years old, and from the stock of not less 


than 5 Cows, owned and kept together ] 

from Ist of June to the Ist of October, 15 
For the next best, whether kept with others 

or alone, - - - - - 10 
For the next best, do. do. 8 
For the next best, do. do. 6 
For the best 1 year old Heifer, - - 5 
For the next best, - - - - 4 
For the next best, - - - - 2 
For the best 2 years old Heifer, - - 6 
For the next best, . - - - 5 
For the next best, - - - - 3 
For the best 3 years old Heifer, with or with- 

out a calf, - - . - - 8 
For the next best, - - - - 6 
For the next best, - - ‘ - 4 
For the best Heiter calf, from 4 to 12 months, 

old, ° - - - ° ° 5 
For the next best, - - - . 4 
For the next best, - - - 2 


For the best pair of Working Oxen, not less 
than 4 years old—regard being had to the 
strength, equality of match, and docility 
of the cattle, as ‘well as to their size and 


appearance, - - - - - 12 
For the next best, - - - - 4H 
For the next best, - - - - 8 
For the next best, - - - - 5 
For the best pair of 3 years old Steers, 

broken to the yoke, = - - - 8 
For the next best, - - do. 6 
For the next best, - - do. 4 
For the best pair of 2 years old Steers, 6 
For the next best, - - - - 4 
For the next best, - - - - - 3 
For the best pair of yearling Steers, - 5 

or the next best, . - - 3 
o 


For the best Ox, fitted to slaughter, regard 





For the next best, - - - - 10 
For the best Merino Ram, regard being had 
to both fleece and size,  - - 7 
For the best Merino Ewes, not less than 4 in 
number, - - ° ° - S 
For the next best, - - - - 4 
For the best lotof mixed Merino Sheep, not 
lessthan 5 in number, either Ewes or 
Wethers, regard being had to the quality 


of fleece for the grade, - - - 5 
For the best native Ram, - - - 5 
For the best native Ewes, not less than 4 in 

number, - - - - ~ 4 
For the two best native Wethers, - - 3 
For the best Ram of the Dishley breed, 5 


For the 2 best Ewes of the Dishley breed, 
each, - - - - - - 5 
For the best Boar, not less than 5 months old 


nor more than 2 years and 6 months old, 

with an assurance that he shall be kept 6 

months for further service, - - 5 
For the next best, . - - - 3 


Fer the best breeding Sow, not less than 1 


year old which shall have had at least one 
litter of pigs, and must be kept for breeding 
another year, = - - - - - 5 
For the next best, - - - - 3 
For the best weaned pigs, not less than 2 in 
number, - - - - - . 3 
For the next ‘best, - - - - - 2 
The unsatisfactory mode of determining the 
relative excellences of Mizcu Cows, by mere in- 
spection of them in the Pens, or from recollection 
of verbal representations made to the Coimmittee, 


at the moment of examination, bas determined the 
Trustees, in offering the above liberal premiums, 
to require of the claimants, at the time of entry, 
to file their certificate in writing, of the product 
of milk and butter made from the Cow from the 
10th to the 20th of June, and from the 10th to 
the 20th of September—ascertained in such a 
manner as may be entirely satisfactory; also, 
stating the time of the cow’s calving, the quality 
of the calf, and if the cow has had any other 
keeping than by pasture, of what kind, ard in 
what quantity it has been. And no person shall 
be considered by the Committee of Judges, a com- 
petitor for either of the above premiums for cows, 
who has not strictly complied with this. rule. It 
is desirable also, although it is not made requisite 
to obtain a premium, that if the cow is from -a 
dairy stock, the certificate should contain a state- 
ment of the number and breed of the cows kept 
together, and of the produce in veal, butter, and 
cheese, and of the number of Swine kept as con- 
nected withthe dairy, through the season, to the 
time of the Show. 

None of the animals will be entitled to Premium 
unless they are wholly the product of the County, 
excepting that with a view to encourage the in- 
troduction of improved Stock, the Trustees will 





be kept foruse within the County at least one 
year next after. 

In awarding the Premiums upon all Stock, re- 
gard will be had tothe.manner and expense of 
raising and keeping. And the owner will be re- 
quired to give asatisfactory account thereof to the 
appropriate Committee, on the day of Exhibition,’ 
—as it is the intention of the Trustees to encour- 
age that Stock, which not only may appear best at 
the Show, but, which, iti reference to the cost, is 
most profitable tothe Farmer. oj 

The Trustees, with @ view to the most liberal 
encouragement of the Citizens of the County, 
who live remote from thé place of Exhibition, 
propose to pay at therate of eight cents per mile 
for travel, to the ‘owners of such animals as obtain 
premiums and which are brought or driven more 
than Ten miles, éomputing from the place from 
which the animafs come to the place of the show. 
Also, to unsuccéssful competitors the like sum, 
when from the Report it shall appear, that the an- 
mals exhibited were of such excellence as to claim 
the special notice ofthe Committee ; and that in 
their opinion, the owners merit such an imdemnity 
for an expense which has given’ credit to the 
Show. 

No animal for which to any owner one Pre- 
mium shall have been awarded, shall be consider- 
ed a subject for any further premium of the 
Society, except it be for qualities different 
from those for which the former premium was 
awarded. 

Persons intending to offer any species of stock 
fora premium must give notice thereof, either by 
letter post paid, or by personal application, to the 
Recording Secretary, on or before the 6th October 
next, the day preceding the Show, at 9 o’clock in 
the evening, requesting him to enter his application, 
so that the tickets for the pens may be ready by 8 
o’clock, the next morning. The difficulty of 
making arrangements for the proper accommoda- 
tions of the different species of Stock, without 
such previous notice, renders a strict enforcement 
of this rule indispensable ; and no person will be 
considered as a competitor who shall not have 
made such application for entry, on or before the 
time ahove specified. The owners of Working 
Oxen, or Cattle exhibited in the yoke, are request- 
ed to bring a chain to each yoke to secure them to 
posts, 

In all cases where the age of animals is men- 
tioned, the applicant must file his own certificate, 
or that of some respectable individual, who per- 
sonally knows the fact, that they are of the age for 
which they are entered, and also that they are the 
product of the County. 


DOMESTIC AND HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 
For the best Carpeting not less than 20 yards 


in length, - - - . - $12 
For the next best Carpeting not less than 20 
yards in length, - - - 8 




















For the next best Carpeting, not less than 20 


yards in length, : : - , 5 
For the best Flannel, not less than 17-8ths 
wide, and 20 yards in length, - - 6 
For the next best, - - - 5 
For the best Wove Comite: not less than 243 
yards wide, - - - - - 4 
For the next best Wove Coverlet, not less 
than 23 yards wide, - - - 3 


For the best Linen or Tow , Diaper, 5 quar- 
ters wide, and not less than 20 yards in 
Jength, - - - - - 6 
For the best Linen or Tow Diaper, 4 quar- 
ters wide, and not less than 20 yards in 


length, - - - - 4 
For the best Woolen half brockings for men, 

not less than two pairs, - 7 - 3 
For the next best, - - - - 2 


For the finest Grass Bonnet, manufactured 
from fowl-meadow or other indigenous 


grass, - - - - 5 
For the best Straw Bonnet, - - 3 
For the best Palm Leaf Hat, - - 9 
For the best Butter, not less than 20 Ibs., 7 
For the next best, : ° ° . 5 
For the next best, ° - - - 4 
For the next best, - - ° e 3 

The Butter must be exhibited in boxes or 
tubs, and the owner must certify the quantity 
made in his Dairy, and the number of Cows 
kept between the first day of June and the 
first day of October. 

For the best lot of Cheese, not less than 100 
pounds, of the manufacture of the same 
person, - - - - - 10 

For the next best, - - - - 7 

For the next best, . - . ~ 5 

For the next best, - - e , $ 

For the best lot of Old Cheese, not less than 
100 lbs., of the manufacture of the same 
person, - - - - - 8 

For the next best, - - : . 6 

For the best Sole Leather, not less than 100 
pounds, - - - - - 6 

For the best manufactured Calf Skins, not 
less than 12 in number, - - . 7 

For the best manufactured Morocco Leather 
of Goat Skins, not less than 6 in number, 5 
The specimens of Leather must be accom- 

panied with a certificate of the time and 

manner of tanning. 

For the best Cow Hide Boots, not less than 6 
pairs, - - - - 6 

For the best Calf Skin Boots, not less than 6 
pairs, 6 

For the best Calf Skin dhien ee men’s 
wear not less than 6 pairs, - - 4 

For the best Brogans, not less than 12 pairs, 6 
A minute and accurate account of the ex- 

pense of manufacturing said Boots, Shoes, 

and Brogans, must be exhibited. 

For the best kind of Potatoes, not less than 1 
bushel, (the Potatoes to be left with the 
Society,) . - - - - 5 


The premium to be awarded at such time, 
and after such experiments upon the Po- 
tatoes, as the ‘Trustees shall direct. 
For the best barrel of Cider, (the cider to 

be drank at the dinner, if the Society choosc,) 6 

A certificate of the manner of making the 
cider will be required. The cider must be 
pure, and without the addition of spiritous 
liquor of any kind, 
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Fvery article of tint Sool offered - pre- 
mium, must be entered, and delivered to the per- 
son appointed to receive them, before 11 o’clock, 
A. M., the day preceding the Exhibition, And 
all manufactures, when presented, must have a 
private mark ; and any public or known mark 
must be completely concealed so as not to be 
known to the Committee ; nor must the proprie- 
tors be present when they are examined; and 
the goods must not be removed until 5 o’clock of 
the day of Exhibition, unless by permission of 
the Committee of Arrangements; in default of 
either of which requisitions, the article. will not 
be entitled to consideration or Premium. 





PLOUGHING MATCH. 


The Trustees also propose to unite with the 
Cattle Show a PLoveninc Marcn, on the same 
day, and to give Premiums to the owners and 
Ploughmen of the Ploughs, which shall be ad- 
judged by a competent Committee of practical 
farmers, to have performed the work in the best 
manner, upon a plat of ground not exeeeding 
one-fourth of an acre, as follows : 


First Plough, best work, with two yokes of 
Oxen, . - - - - $10 

Second Plough, do. do. 6 

Third Plough, do. do. 4 


As the Trustees believe, that, with one pair of 
well trained Oxen and a skilful Ploughman, the 
work, for every useful purpose, on a good soil, 
may be sufficiently performed, ‘they have thought 
proper to discontinue the Premiums to Ploughmen 
and Drivers, who do their work at great addition- 
al expense of labor; and they, therefore, also 
offer for the best work with one yoke of Oxen, 
driven by the Ploughman, 


First Plough, $8 | Fourth Plough, $4 
Ploughman, 4 | Ploughman, 1 
Second Plough, 6 | Fifth Plough, and 
Ploughman, 3 Ploughman, 3 
Third Plough, 5 

Ploughman 2 





As the great object of this part of the Exhibi- 
tion is to excite emulation in the construction and 
use of the most important Instrument of Agricul- 
ture, the Plough, the competitors in the Ploughing 
Match must not only own their respective Ploughs 
and Oxen, but the Ploughs must be those generally 
used on their farms—and the Ploughmen, if he 
be not the owner, must be a man employed on 
the owner’s farm. Those persons who design to 
hecome competitors must give notice in writing to 
the Recording Secretary, before the 28th of Sep- 
tember next, that suitable ground may be obtained, 
the proper number of lots measured and marked 
out, and the requisite arrangements made for the 
occasion. The Ploughs must be on the ground 
designated, ready to start together precisely at 9 
o’clock, A. M., as this will be the first public busi- 
ness of the day attended to. Such arrangements 
will be made, that the Cattle engaged in the 
Ploughing Match, and which may also be entered 
for premiums as Working Oxen, may have op- 
portunity to be well refreshed before they are sub- 
jected to examination and trial, Cattle which 
have heretofore obtained a premium in the Plough- 
ing Match will not be entitled again to a pre- 
mium, unless for excelling ina higher degree. 


Competitors for premiums of every description 


.will be held toa rigid compliance with the fore- 


going rules, as well as such other rules and regu. 





. ne, 
lations as shall be adopted by the respective Com. 
mittees of Premiums, hereafter to be appointed, ang 
the Committee of Arrangements for the occasion, 

In cases where, for want of competition, the 
claimants upon a literal construction of these pro. 
posals might be entitled to premiums, the Trustees 
shall be at liberty to reject the claims, unless the 
animal, or manufactured article is of a superior 
quality and value. 

No owner of any number of premium animals 
will be entitled to more than one allowance {fo 
travel. 

The sum of fifty dollars is reserved, and will 
be distributed in gratuities to persons who shall 
exhibit articles of skill and utility deserving ene 
couragement, and for which no particular prem. 
um is offered. 

For premiums awarded, there will be discount. | 
ed 25 per cent in the payment of those persons 
who at the time, are not members of the Society; 
and no premium will be awarded for any animal 
to any person which at the time, is not the owner; 
nor for manufactured articles, unless they are 
manufactured in the county—and no premium 
will be paid to any person who is not an_inhabi- 
tant of the county. Premiums will be paid in 3) 
days after they are awarded; but if not demand- 
ed in four months, they will be considered relin- 
quished, and the amount will be added to the funds 
of the Society. 

The foregoing proposals for premiums, with 
the rules accompanying the same, being reported, 
are accepted by the Trustees, and thereupon itis 
ordered, that the respective Committees which 
may be appointed to award the premiums, re- 
quire a strict conformity thereto, and that they 
report no person as entitled to any premium who 
has not complied with the rules in relation to en- 
tries, and furnished certificates of* the age of aui- 
mals, their manner of keeping and product, or the 
mode of making and preserving manufactured ar- 
ticles, by them respectively exhibited, in all casesin 
which such Certificates are required by the foregoing 
rules. The Trustees willseasonably appointskilful 
men from different parts of the county, to adjudge 
the premiums. LEVI LINCOLN, President. 

Cuarves G. Prentiss, Rec. Secr’y. 








SILK WORMS. 


The eggs kept open in a warm room will hatch 
themselves at about the time the mulberry tree 
shoots its leaves. If the young worms happen to 
come out too soon, they may be kept alive a few 
days upon lettuce, As soon as they begin to 
hatch apply to them the tender mulberry leaves. 
They will soon attach themselves to the leaves 
and begin to eat; when they have eaten or ei 
tracted the moisture from the first Jeaves fresh 
ones must be added ; when the old leaves become 
thick, take off the top laying with the worms and 
remove the others; do this eight or ten times 
during the first three weeks; then spread the 
worms on shelves, allowing about a square 
inch of space to each worm. Continue to feed 
them until they wind their balls, which will be 
from forty to sixty days. They are perfectly harm- 
less. Prepare some dry bushes and spread over 
the worms or set them up near them when they 
begin to wind ; after they have ceased winding in 
two or three days pick off the cocoons and strip 
off the loose tow—the balls must be reeled 
baked in a few days to prevent their eating out. 
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Bake them in an oven moderately heated; let the 
oven be as warm as it commonly is when bread 
js done baking, and Jet them be in the oven an 
hour, then taken out and dried. 

Spiders, ants, mice, cats, fowls, &c. must he 
kept from the worms. Wet leaves must net be 
given them. When the worms are shedding their 
coats which they do four times they should not be 
disturbed by feeding. At other times they 
should have as much as they will eat. ‘The sun 
should not shine on them. 

The reeling is performed by putting the balls 
into hot water, gathering the fibres and running 
them off on the reel. J. H. Coss. 





[From the New York Farmer.] 
HINTS ON SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

It is obvious that housing sheep at niglit, and 
providing them, during the day, a shelter from 
the rain and sun, must preserve and improve the 
wool; and also essentially conduce to the health, 
comfort, and preservation of the aniinal. 

I would have sheep winter fed, to the degree of 
commencing the grass season in good store order 
and without having sustained any check, in car- 
cass or wool; and winter sheltered in yards or 
sheds, as much as the sheep may themselves af- 
fect, throughout even the mildest climates of 
Britain, for neither merino, nor half breed merino 
lambs, nor indeed those of any other breed, ought 
to be exposed without some kind of shelter, to 
the rigors of the winter and early spring; and 
the sheep, when arrived at their maturity or full 
strength, will sti!l require the same, with regular 
and good feeding, if it be intended to force the 
growth of their fleece, to its utmost weight, and 
to preserve the quality in its highest degree of 
condition and fineness.— Lawrence. 

One of the completest sheep yards [ have scon 
is that which Mr Thurlow has made at Gosfield, 
partly by means of stubble stalks, but the space 
well enclosed ; a large flock may be under cover 
or exposed, at their pleasure. In the centre isa 
thick stubble stack, which forms a double shed. 
He finds it of incomparable use, inasmuch as he 
intends to convert all the straw of his large farm 
into dung, and to leave off buying bullocks for 
that purpose.—.4rthur Young. 

The late Gen. Murray’s standing folds were 
equally well contrived, enclosing an area of 57 
yards in length, and 20 broad, containing 1,140 
square yards. Above 700 ewes were folded in it 
at night, and for that number it is more than a yard 
and a half for each sheep. All around it was a shed 
nine or ten feet wide, and also across the middle 
which latter was open on both sides. A rack for 
hay, placed against the wall, which was boarded, 
surrounded the whole ; and another, which was 
double, to be eaten out of on both sides, stood 
along the central shed; under the rack was a 
small manger, in which the food was given.—Jb. 

A cool moderate temperature is more favorable 
to the production of fine wool, than excessive 
heat; and were the sheep of’ Spain, like those of 
England, unprotected against the effects of climate, 
I shou'd have no hesitation in saying, that the sit- 
uation of that country would be, in some respects, 
worse than that of our own island, and more un- 
friendly to the growth of a fine even staple. But 
to the other qualities, the soundness and softness 
of the fibres, our frequent rains are very prejudic- 
ia!, unless the sheep be sheltered and protected 
from their effects.— Bakewell. 





To preserve all the best qualities of wool in the 
Spanish breed of sheep, it will be necessary to 
attend to the three following objects : The first in 
importance, is the purity of the breed. The next, 
that the fleece be covered by nature with a copious 
yolk, or being deficient that it be supjlied 
by art; nor should the unctuous covering of the 
wool be absorbed by a mixture with the soil on 
fallows, or washed away bythe rain. Lastly, that 
the sheep be kept dry, sheltered from the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold, and their quantity of 
nourishment regulated.—Jb. 

The bad effects of water upon the pi'e, while 
growing, may be owing to the readiness with 
which it mingles with the yolk, and carries off a 
quantity of that animal soap, which is so neces- 
sary to the good quality and even existence of the 
fleece ; for if care be taken to prevent this, by the 
skilful application of tar mingled with butter, 
which act as repellants to the water, the wool part 
of the staple which grew after the mixture was 
applied, contains a sufficient supply of rich and 
nutritious yolk, and is a much superior sort of 
wool to those parts of the pile which have been 
exposed without protection, to the dripping wet- 
ness of the wintry season.—Luccock. 

Mr Bakewell is so fully convinced of the utility 
of greasing, that he advises it immediately after 
shearing, and again in October. In his opinion, 
the trouble and expense of it, twice a year, will be 
well repaid by its beneficial effects upon beth the 
carcass and fleece of the sheep, in every part of 
Britain. He observes, by the first greasing, the 
wool will be covered and defended from the 
action of the soil, when the particles are most 
pu:verized and active, and it wiil be kept soft and 
moist during the parching heat of July and 
August; and that he has reason to believe, that 
the ton of the staple of a greased fleece would not 
become harsh and discolored, which is frequently 
the case with English wool. Additional and very 
powerful inducements to spring and summer 
greasing, are the following: The ointment de- 
stroys the sheep tick, and has a tendency to pre- 
vent cutaneous distempers, and to preserve sheep 
from the stroke of the fly. Farther, a considera- 
ble quantity of wool wil be saved, which is torn 
off by sheep when rubbing themselves, in order to 
allay the irritation of the skin, occasioned by those 
causes. The ointment resists the action of the 
moisture more powerfu'ly than could the natural 
yolk of the wool; and Mr Bakewell gives an ex- 
ample of the superior warmness and dryness ap- 
parently enjoyed by greased sheep, en the moun- 
tain sides, where greased and ungreased browsed 
together. aye, 

The following is given as the Northumber'and 
preparation: From 16 to 20 pounds butter are 
placed over the fire and me!ted; aga'lon of tar 
is then added, and the mixture is stirred until the 
two substances are well incorporated, and form a 
soft tenacious ointment. The care always nec- 
essary in the application of ointments to the 
sheep, is especially so in this case; for, says Mr 
Bakewell, if the ointment be merely rubbed on the 
wool, it collects on the top of the staple, attracts and 
mixes with the soil, and is rather injurious than 
beneficial to the fleece. ‘The staples ot the fleece 


are to be divided with one hand, and the ointment 
applied to the skin with the finger of the other 
hand, by which means the gintment is softened 
by the warmth of the skin, and equa!ly diffused 
throughout the fleece. 


The quantity required will 





— 
in course vary with the size of the sheep, but gen- 
erally, and in the lighter mode of greasing, one 
galion of tar and 20 pounds of butter will be suf- 
ficient for forty or fifty sheep.— Lawrence. 


An unfavorable change takes ‘place on shorn 
wool, kept Jong in a very warm and dry tempera- 
ture; the fibres become indurated, rigid and elas- 
tic, and acquire the properties of the hard wools. 
The greater the degree of warmth, the more 
speedily wil the effect be produced. Wool which 
has been shorn three or four years, will not spin 
or fill so well as when kept only one year. A dry 
situation is necessary for the preservation of wool, 
which however at length loses its natural mois- 
ture, and becomes hard, like wool of limestone 
districts.— Bakewell. . 


Sheared sheep turned into a newly mown pas- 
ture, their coats attract the short ends of grass 
left by the scythe, and remain sticking in the bot- 
tom of the fleece, until in the end they are rolled 
up with it. These, with any dried vegetable par- 
ticles, such as hay seeds or chaff, falling from the 
rack into the coat of the sheep, occasion much 
extra trouble and expense in the manufacture of 
the wool, since, if left, they would be wrought in- 
to the substance of the cloth, whence they may 
be extracted by holes made, to be afterwards repair- 
ed at the fulling mill, or by the fine drawer. Hay 
in racks should be upon the level with the heads 
of the sheep, and the staves by no means too wide 
apart, since some sheep, particularly the Spanish, 
are the most wasteful animals in the world of 
their provisions.—Lwuccock. 


The weol grower is counselled to place no de- 
pendence upon accidental and external circum- 
stances, for the production of good fleeces, but to 
rely entirely wud wich wwuldewce upun the prop- 
erties with which nature has endowed his sheep, 
the perpetuity of animal properties being scarcely 
anywhere more strikingly exhibited, than in the 
certainty and regularity with which the parent 
sheep convey to their offspring their own distin- 
guished charactqistics. Breed is of the utmost 
consequence. EF is the basis upon which all 
the improvemens of the flock must be founded ; 
the only sourceof hope, that attempts to produce 
fine woo! will Je followed with success. The 
kind of wool dipends entirely on the species of 
sheep which bars it ; and the soil and its pro- 
ducts, or other »xternal circumstances, bave sv | 
other effect thai tg vary the quatxy of the sample, 
the wool itself still remaining true to jts species, 
long, short or nixed. Long and universal expe- 
rience has estalished the fitness of heavy, coarse 
wooled sheep fir rich grazing grounds and marsh- 
es, confining tht light and short wooled stock to 
the hills and higher pasture. Nevertheless, fit- 
ness and propritty, not absolute necessity, have 
given birth to such arrangement ; since short and 
fine wool might be grown in the low grounds, and 
long wool in the upper, with an additional expense 


of winter keeping.—Lawrence. 





Porson._We stated a few days since, that 
there had been some cases of sickness which 
wore supposed to have been occasioned by pois- 
oned foodof some kind. We have since learned 
that Dr Dickinson has traced the disorder to 118 
orizin, and found that it was caused by the milk 
of some cows which had been feeding upon ¢ 
cayed vegetables.—Bangor Whig. 
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From Transactions of the Essex Agricultural Society, for 1834. 
ON COLORING. 
{Continued from page 365.] ~ 


A YELLOW ON COTTON OR LINEN. 


It has been said that the fibres of cotton and 
linen have not so strong an affinity for clay 
and tin as those of wool and silk. A some- 
what different management, therefore, becomes 
necessary in coloring the former goods, from that 
which is required for the latter, "The fibres of 
linen or cotton are prepared for dyeing by being 
first boiled in water, with a portion of potash and 
afterwards bleached. It should then be soaked 
in water soured with sulphuric acid, to dissolve 
and to remove all earthy matter, and then be 
thoroughly rinsed, to free it from the acid. Alum, 
and not tin, must be used as the mordant, for al- 

hough tin gives yellows exceeding all others in 
lustre and beauty, on cotton, they decay very 
speedily when exposed to the sun and air. 

For one pound of cotton and linen yarn, or 
cloth, take alum 3 ounces, sugar of lead 1 ounce 
—dissolve them in one gallon of water, about 
blood warm, and soak the stuff two hours; take 
it out, moderately squeeze or wring it, let it then 
be dried, and then soaked again in the solution of 
alum, squeezed and dried as before; then let it 
be thoroughly washed in lime water and dried as 
before. Let it then be well rinsed and put into a 
kettle of cold water with three ounces of quer- 
citron bark tied up in a bag ; stirring it frequently 
gradually raise the water to a boiling heat, let it 
boil a few minutes only, as longer boiling would 
injure the color, and take it out, rinse and dry as 
usual. It has been found that by immersing cot- 


ton a great number of times, alternately in the so- 
Jution of alum and lime water, and drying after 


each immersion, the color acquires greater body 
and durability. ‘The reason of this seems to be 
found in the shrinking of the aluminous basis 
(the clay) in drying, and thereby making room for 
an additional quantity to penetrae the fibre after 
each drying, and the larger the quantity of this 
substance united or incorporatel with the cotton, 
the deeper and more durable will be the color 
fixed upon it. 

There are other methods of peparing cotton, 
so that it will take a sufficient quantity of the clay 
fem alum, without he use of tht sugar of lead, 
and which are, consequently, sonewhat cheaper 
than the one described above. 


Take of the roots of our conmon sumach, 
(rhus glabrum) dried and chipped one pound, sal 
soda four ounces, or barilla half ¢ pound, which 
is an impure soda used by manufictirers of hard 
soap, and in twoor three gallows of soft water 
boil them for one hour, and the strain off the 
liquor and steep the cotton therein for two or 
three hours. Take it out of this liquor and steep 
it for the same length of time in a mixture of 
warm water and fresh cow dung, rinse it out and 
dry it. Dissolve three ounces of alum in one gal- 
len of water, soak the cotton in this and lime 
water alternately, and dye it slowly with the quer- 
citron bark as before directed. By the addition 
of madder, the yellow may be raised to or- 
ange, &c. 

- Woolen, silk, or cotton goods colored yellow as 
directed, may be immersed in the saxon blue dye, 
(second method,) and made to take any shade of 
green which may be desired. 


RED. 


Crimson—on wool or silk.—Provide yourself 
with the following articles—Alum 4lb., cream of 
tartar 4lb., Nicaragua wood 14 lbs.—dissolve the 
alum and tartar in four pails of water, in a brass 
or copper kettle, when boiling, put in the cloth, 
yarn &c., and continue the boiling two hours, 
then take it out and cool and wash it. Fill the 
kettle again with water, put in the Nicaragua 
wood tied up in a bag, put in the cloth and boil one 
hour, take it out and wash it, and if you wish to 
change the color to crimson, add one ounce or 
more of pearlash to the liquor, and boilagain for 
fifteen minutes. 

Madder Red.—Soak the cloth &c. as directed 
in the last receipt, then instead of the Nicaragua 
wood, put into four pails full of water, 13 lbs. of 
madder and 4lb. of the nitro mauriate of tin, and 
when blood warm put in the cloth and turn it 
continually till it boils, take it out immediately 
and dip it into lime water, and turn it fora few 
minutes without boiling, take it out and wash it, 
&ec. The quantity of dye-stuffs mentioned in 
these receipts, are calculated for about 24 lbs. of 
woolen goods, 

Scarlet.—Firstly, color as directed for the most 
brilliant yellow, then take one ounce of powdered 
cochineal for every pound of cloth, and put it into 
the yellow dye from which the cloth has been 
just taken, or into a suitable quantity of clean 
water, with one ounce of, murio sulphate of tin. 
Put in the cloth, and boil itfor fifteen or twen- 
ty minutes, wash and dry as usual. 

To color cotton red, with Brazil or redwoed, 
Nicaragua wood or madder, it must be soaked in 
alum water, and otherwise managed as directed for 
yellow. the red wood, & ¢ being used instead of 
the quercitron bark. 

BLACK. 


To dye woolen goods black, perfectly and most 
durably black, they must first receive an indigo 
blue, as described in our first method, and be well 
scoured out afterwards. The mordant used in 
dyeing black is iron—su!phate of iron (copperas) is 
most generally used'for wool. ‘There area great 
number of dye-stuffs, both native and imported, 
used in coloring black, Nutgalls are usually con- 
sidered the best for this purpose, but Bancroft 
says, and we think correctly, that the bark of the 
red flowering maple (acer rubrum) so common in 
swamps in this county, gives “amore intense, 
pure and perfect black than even galls, or any 
other vegetable matter within our knowledge.” 
Logwood is a useful addition, especially where the 
cloth has not received an indigoblue. It certain- 
ly improves the appearance of the black dyed 
from galls and iron, by rendering it more intense, 
glossy and soft. In fact it seems that almost ev- 
ery coloring vegetable matter for which the fibres 
of wool have an affinity, adds something to the 
body of black, and lessens the hardness or harsh- 
ness which iron gives to wool. Among other ar- 
ticles, therefore, which may be advantageously 
used in black dyes, are the barks of our common 
elm and alder, and several species of lichen, or 
mosses, which giow on rocks, and have long been 
in use among us for dyeing various cheap colors. 

For best Black.—On cloth previously colored 
blue with indigo, take dried maple bark 12 oun- 
ces, or 1 lb. of undried bark, logwood 6 ozs. flesh 
elm bark 8 ounces, and boil them in two gallons 





of water for one hour. Take out the bark, im- 





merse the cloth, and. boil another hour. Then 
take 5 ounces of copperas, dissolved in 29 pounds 
of water, and add it slowly to the liquor in the 
boiler. The cloth should be kept continually 
turning in the boiling liquor for two hours. Take 
it ont, cool it, and again soak it in boiling water, 
to which a small quantity of ox gall or fresh cow 
dung has heen added, another hour. Rinse it out 
and scour it well with hot water and hard soap, 

Cloths not colored with indigo, will take a good 
black if the quantity of logwood be increased, 
and the dippings alternately in the decoction of 
the bark, &c. be many times repeated. 

Black, on Silk.—The fibres of silk do not go 
readily receive the black dye as those of wool, 
What the woolen dyer effects by three or four 
dippings, the silk dyer scarcely obtains from twen- 
ty. As the affinity of the silk for the soluble part 
of the gallsor maple bark is greater than with the 
iron, it is thought most advantageous to begin by 
boiling about one half as much in weight of the 
galls or bark as of the silk to be dyed, ina ssuita- 
ble quantity of water, for three or four hours, 
Let it settle, pour off the clear liquor, and macer- 
ate the silk in the same for twentyfour hours, 
Being dried and slightly rinsed, the silk is after- 
wards immersed in a solution of the sulphate of 
iron (copperas,) moderately warmed, and kept 
therein twelve hours, after which it should be 
rinsed and immersed in a warm decoction of log- 
wood for several hours, again immersed in the so- 
lution of iron, rinsed, again transferred to the de- 
coction of bark, &c., repeating these alternate im- 
mersions till the desired color shall have been 
produced. Iron dissolved in vinegar, is still bet- 
ter than copperas. A black vat may be easily pre- 
pared for coloring silk, by immersing in vinegar, 
old iron hoops, turnings of iron, or iron in small 
and thin pieces, to which may be added maple 
bark, the berries and bark of the sumach, oak 
bark, alder bark, &c., and left to undergo a grad- 
ual solution, by the joint action of the acids and 
acerb vegetable matters. ‘The longer the liquors 
are kept, the better. In some coloring establish- 
ments in Europe such vats have been kept for 
ages, being replenished from time to time by ad- 
ditions of the several ingredients above mention- 
ed. By repeated dippings in black dyes, silk may 
be made to acquire nearly a fourth part more in 
weight than it possessed before its natural gum 
had been separated from it by the boiling with 
soap, a process to which all new silk should be sub- 
jected before it is colored. But the color produ- 
ced by this excess of black is not so good as it is 
when no such excess has been employed. As soon 
therefore, us the silk becomes sufticiently colored, 
judging by the eye, it should be rinsed out and 
passed through a bath containing at the rate of one 
pound of starch and half a pound of linseed oil, 
well mixed with six quarts of warm water. 

Black, on Colton.—Cotton may be colored black 
in the dyes above mentioned for wool and silk. A 
somewhat different management is however recom- 
mended by the best writers on the subject. One, 
who is considered good authority, recommends 
making a decoction by boiling the logwood, maple 
bark, &c. above directed, and pour the clear liquor 
into a tub, Fill another tub with a like quantity 
of lime water, and another with the copperas 


water, formed by dissolving two and a half ounces 
of copperas to each gallon of water, and while the 
decoction and lime water are nearly boiling hot, 
dip and turn the cloth for thirty minutes, take it 
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out, wring and air it; then put it into the copperas 
water, and turn it as usual, fifteen minutes; wring 
and air it, again; then dip it in the lime water 
five minutes, and let it be well washed. If 
the color does not become sufficiently dense, re- 
peat the operations until the desired color be ob- 
tained. Then dip it in the mixture of starch, oil 
and water, as directed for silk, Much benefit 
may also be expected from soaking it a short time, 
previous to its being oiled, in a mixture of ox 
gall and water. When the cloth has not been 
first dyed blue with indigo, more dippings and a 
stronger decoction of logwood will be necessary. 
‘In some great dyeing establishments the black vat, 
as directed above, is chiefly used for coloring black, 
instead .of the copperas water, and is doubtless 
preferable, when it can be readily obtained. The 
cloth should be first steeped in a decoction of nut- 
galls, orthe barks above directed, and afterwards 
macerated and worked several! times in the liquor 
of the black vat, drying it between each of the 
macerations, and finally, being well rinsed, it is to 
be dyed with a quantity of maple bark, galls, &c., 
to saturate the iron imbibed in the black vat. To 
soften the black so produced, the yarn &c. is usually 
passed through a bath of starch and oil, well mix- 
ed and stirred, employing for this purpose at the 
rate of one ounce of oil for each pound of cloth, 
yarn, &c. This employment of linseed cil gives 
a soft, glossy appearance to the black dyed upon 
cotton and linen, renders the color more intense 
and durable, and is particularly important for sew- 
ing thread. But care must be taken not to with- 
draw the cotton from this mixture till by suitable 
management the oil has been equally applied to ail 
parts of it, 

Having given what we believe some of the best 
methods of dyeing the four simple colors, and in- 
cidentally mentioned some of their compounds, 
we now proceed to give directions for coloring 
several of those which are most frequently used 
or which have been, or still are, most highly es- 
teemed by mankind. Among these are the pur- 
ple, once the most costly and valued of colors, 
worn only by princes and the most wealthy of 
mankind, ‘The ancient color was praduced by a 
liquor found in small quantities in one or more 
species of shell fishes. It is yielded by a species 
of the Buccinum, which resembles in form the 
garden snail. This liquor is found in a little 
white or yellowish bag, placed transversely in im- 
mediate contact with the shell, near the head of 
its inhabitant. It is nearly colorless, but when 
applied to linen, cotton, &c., and exposed to the 
rays of the sun, it will become green, blue, 
and finally a most durable purple. Perhaps 
this animal may be found upon our coast, 
and be advantageously used for marking fancy 
work, &c, Josselyn, in his «New England Va- 
rieties Discovered,” says—“ At Pachataway, a 
plantation about fifty leagues eastward of Boston, 
in a small cove, called Baker’s Cove, they found 
this kind of muscle, which hath a purple vein 
which being pricked with a needle yieldeth a per- 
fect purple or scarlet juice, dyeing linen so that 
no washing will wear it out. We mark our hand- 
kerchiefs and shirts with it.” But purple, being 
& compound of red and blue, is more cheaply dyed 
by the following method. The cloth must first be 
colored blue, by either of the methods recommend- 
ed in this essay. The saxon blue (second method) 
gives the brighest but least durable color. It 
inust then be boiled with alum and tartar, as di- 








rected for yellow, and aferwards dyed with co- 
chineal, employing from half to two thirds of the 
quantity required for scarlet. Or, instead of using 
the alum and tartar, the murio sulphate of tin, as 
directed for yellow and searlet, may be used as a 
mordant, and a more brilliant purple thereby ob- 
tained. Silk, previously dyed blue, by the first 
method, being macerated in the murio-sulphate of 
tin, sufficiently diluted, may be made to receive a 
fine and lasting purple, or violet, according to the 
shade of blue previously communicated, by dye- 
ing it with cochineal, Some varieties of purple 
and violet may be produced by substituting mad- 
der fur cochineal, but, though lasting, they will 
be Jess beautiful. Brazil wood, Nicaragua wood, 
and in fact whatever wil! color red, will give, with 
indigo blue, purples, often lively and beautiful, but 
they have but little staoility, 

On Cotton.—Cotton, macerated in a decoction 
of galls or maple bark, employing about one pound 
of galls to six of cotton, then dried and after- 
wards soaked ina saturated solution of equal parts 
of alum and copperas, being again dried, rinsed, 
and dyed with its weight of madder, will obtain a 
fast color, which, by varying the proportion of 
alum and copperas, using more alum the lighter 
you want the shade, may he made to incline more 
cr less to purple or violet. 

[To he continued. } 





MILK WEED, 

Since our remembrance the milk weed was con- 
sidered as noxious as the thistle, and its destruc- 
tion sought with the same avidity, by every good 
farmer. Our mothers used to gather the contents 
of the pod for upholstery purposes, but they were 
thought of little value, and as many supposed, de- 
leterious to health. Now the milk weed, or 
silk grass as some call it, is considered one 
of the most valuable of all our indigenous 
plants.—It has long been used in Canada for cul- 
inary purposes, as a substitute for asparagus. It 
is easily cultivated, by gathering the seeds in the 
fall and sowing them early in the spring in drills, 
taking care that the ground be well manured and 
pulverised, and that they be covered about one 
inch deep. They vegetate slowly and make their 
appearance after 4 or 5 weeks. After 2 years 
they should be taken up and set in a trench about 
eight inches apart and six inches deep. The fol- 
lowing spring, when the young shoots are four or 
five inches from the ground, they may be cut and 
served up in the manner of asparagus, and by 
most epicureans, will be pronounced to be equally 
delicious. 

It may also be propagated by euttings of the 
root. The plant has longroots with eyes. These 
may be cut off in pieces five or six inches long 
and planted in trenches, care being taken to place 
them in the trench obliquely. with the eyes up, 
and to cover them about six inches deep. This 
may be done either in the fall or spring, but 
if omitted till spring it must be attended to 
early before the milk has ascended the stalk. 
Gen. Dearborn of Roxbury, in an article on the 
milk weed, in a late number of the Massachu- 
setts Horticultural Register, from which we have 
gathered the foregoing methods of propagation, 
&e. thus speaks of the silk, and the uses tg 
which it is applied.—Balt. Farmer. 


“The silk, when taken from the pods, and 
being freed from the seeds, is hung up in thin 
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used without any further preparation, instead of 
feathers, horse hair, wool or cotton, for cush- 
ions, bolsters, pillows, mattresses, and coverlets. 
From eight to nine pounds is sufficient for a bed, 
bolster, and two pillows. It is lighter and warm- 
er, when used in forming coverlets or comforters, 
than cotton, or wool, and is nearly equal to eider- 
down, 

For spinning, the staple of the silk is too short, 
when taken alone, and therefore is combined with 
flax, wool, cotton, or raw silk, 

One third of this silk, with two thirds of cot- 
ton, forms a very excellent mixture for gloves, 
stockings, and other articles of like manufacture. 
One part of this silk and two of rabbit’s fur 
forms hats exceedingly light, soft to the touch 
glossy, and which have a great resemblance to 
beaver hats, 

Besides the above named articles manufactured 
from the silk, I recollect having seen at several 
of the annual exhibitions of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society, in Brighton, tippets, capes, 
bonnets, and various other articles, which were 
very beautiful. They were formed by sewing the 
tufts of silk by the part which is attached to the 
seed, to linen, cotton, or silk cloth in rows, one 
overlapping the other, like the shingles on a roof, 
They had the appearance of the most delicate and 
rich fur; and so simple wasthe work that achild 
could execute it. 

For embellishing the outer borders of pleasure 
grounds, the skirts of roads, avenues, clumps of 
trees, the sides of groves, and to intermingle 
with shrubs, all the American varieties may be 
used with picturesque effect. 

On examining some botanical works, sinee 
writing the above, I found that Parkinson had 
received the Syriaca from this country, and cul- 
tivated in his botanical garden of rare plants as 
early as 1629. He called it Virginia silk, and it 
.was stated that the French Canadians were in the 
habit of eating the tender shoots as substitutes for 
asparagus. 

It is but little trouble to form in every garden, 
side by side, beds of dandelions, seakale, milk 
weed, and asparagus, which from the last of March 
until the green peas appear, will afford a daily and 
various supply of delicious vegetables, They are 
all perennial plants, and when once set out, and 
properly taken care of in autumn and spring will 
yield abundant crops, for all time, without removal. 





A New Arrticie.—Several gentlemen of this 
town have formed an association for the manu- 
facture of an entirely new kind of carpeting and 
floor cloth: which they call the Norwalk Felt 
Carpeting. Its principal recommendations are, 
its durability, which is greater than that of Brussels ; 
its price, which is less than Ingrain ; its lustre, 
which is equal to Turkey ; its surface which great- 
ly resembles Wilton. Its advantages over these are 
its imperviousness to dust, to wind and to water. Its 
texture is necessarily fine from the manner in which 
itis made. The colors are bright and durable, pen- 
etrating the entire thickness, an eighth of an 
inch. We examined a piece which had been used 
about three years, and we did not think we could 
discover any appearance of wear in it, either in re- 
gard to coloror texture. From the lustre of the col- 
ors and the taste displayed in the selection of pat- 
terns, we think the effect upon the eye is the most 
pleasing and brilliant of that of any carpeting we 








bags in the sun, and when perfectlydry may be 


have ever seen.—.Vorwalk Gazette, 
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FARMERS’ WORK FOR JUNE. 

Raise Roots FoR your CattLte.—You may be as- 
sured that it is not good husbandry to attempt to keep 
stock through our long and cold winters without roots. 
Your animals may exist, and if your hay is first rate may 
thrive without roots, but in all cases they willbe better 
and more profitably kept if roots constitute a part of their 
diet. The rovts most valuable for feeding cattle and 
field cultivation are potatoes, Mangel Wurtzel, and Ruta 
Baga. We shall give a few remarks on the uses and 
eulture of the latter. 

A worthy practical farmer, Mr J. M. G. of Weston, 
Mass. states in substance that he has found Ruta Baga 
a very useful root; cattle are extremely fond of it, and 
the roots will keep in a dry cellar as easy and as long as 
potatoes. They may be heaped up there, and I have 
taken them out in June as hard and as sound as when 
they were put in ; I have found the leaves to be valuable 
towards the end of summer, when the pastures become 
dry and barren; they may be pulled off as soon as the 
stalks of the first leaves become yellow, and come off 
easily, and are invaluable at that time for milch cows; 
with a piece proportioned to the number of cows kept, 
by the time that the first leaves were gathered, the sec- 
end would become yellow and ready to be pulled, and 
so in succession till frost comes, and it is time to gather 
the roots.” 

According to Judge Buel the soil for Ruta Baga should 
be rich and dry, and the more it inclines to a sand loam 
the better. ‘ My general practice has been to manure 
well a piece of pasture or clover lay, from which the hay 
has first been cut, plough it handsomely over, and harrow 
it well. Sow in rows, at two anda half or three feet 
with a drill harrow. The sooner the preceding opera- 
tions succeed each other the better. I have sown broad 
cast but the expense of thinning and culture is increased. 
A man will drill in three or four acresa day. We allow 
a pound of seed to the acre, though half this properly 
distributed is enough. Sow from the 26th of June to 
the 10th of July.” 

The Rev. H. Colman raised 741 bushels of Ruta Baga 
onan acre, and received a premium therefor of 20 dol- 
Jars from the Massachusetts Agricultural Society. The 
following is extracted from his account of their culture. 

“ The ground on which they grew is a good soil, 
neither wet nor dry, and bore last year an abundant 
crop of onions, and corn the year preceding the last. It 
was well manured at both times and in fine tilth. It was 
manured with at least six cords to the acre, of barn ma- 
nure the last spring and sowed again to onions; but the 
seed entirely failing, it was ploughed, harrowed, furrows 
struck out, and about eight cords of barn manure spread 
in the furrows ; ploughed again so as by a back furrow to 
form a ridge over the manure, and the seed sown with a 
smiull drill harrow on the ridges, making the rows about 
20 inches asunder. As soon as the plants were of suffic- 
ient size, a drill harrow, with small shares fixed to it to cut 
off al! the weeds was passed through the rows; and the 
plants thinned with asmall weeding hoe to the distance 
of about eight inches apart, and the vacant places filled 
up by transplanting from the supernumerary plants,” &c, 

Cattie 1x Pastures, Hoven, &c.—Cattle, especially 
when turned into fresh feed, are liable to be hoven or 
swollen in consequence of having eating too much green 
succulent food. The common remedy for this disorder 





* See New England Farmer, vol. vi. p. 228. 
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has been to stab the diseased animal with some sharp in- 
strument, such as a penknife or trocar under the short 
ribs, and put into the orifice a tube of ivory, elder, quill 
or something of the kind, to give vent to the confined 
air. The wound is then dressed with some sort of ad- 
hesive plaster, and thus, in general the cure is effected. 
This, however, is a rough and dangerous remedy, and 
Pwe have been assured that the following is equally ef- 
fectual, as well as more simple and less hazardous : 

Make about a pint of lie, either by throwing hot em- 
bers into a sufficient quantity of water, or by dissolving 
therein about an ounceof pot or pearlash, and turn it 
down the throat of ox or cow affected. A proportionally 
less quantity will answer for a sheep. ‘Fhis is said to 
give immediate relief by neutralizing or absorhing the 
carbonic acid gas in the stomach of the animal, which 
causes the swelling and other symptoms to subside, and 
speedily effects a cure. 


Woop asues anp Sart ror CattLe anp SueEep. 
—When cattle or sheep are first turned to pasture it is a 
common and correct practice to give them salt. And it 
has been recommended, by a gentleman who had tried 
the effects of the composition to mix salt with unleach- 
ed ashes, in the proportion of one quart of fine ‘salt to 
one half bushel of ashes, and place the mixture under 
cover, where the animals can have access to it. This 
mixture, our informant states, preserves the health ofthe 
animals, increases their appetite, and he believes would 
preserve sheep from the rot, and horses from botts. It is 
possible, however, that the above mentioned proportion 
of ashes to salt might be refused by some animals. Mr 
Samuel Denny, of Oakham, Mass., ina communication 
for the New England Farmer, vol. vi. p. 239, giving an 
account of his profitable Dairy, states that he mixes wood 
ashes with salt for cows and horses, beginning with a 
small proportion of ashes and increasing. “‘ One cow 
is so greedy for salt as to take three parts of ashes to-one 
of salt.” 








East Boston CeLesration.—On the 27th ult., The 
East Boston Company entertained a Jarge number of in- 
vited guests at the Maverick House, a capacious and 
elegant Hotel beautifully situated, finely constructed and 
recently completed on the Company’s premises. Among 
the persons assembled were Judges of our Courts, gen- 
tlemen of the City Government, the President and F'ac- 
ulty of Harvard College, and others of the highest stand- 
ing and reputation. There were present by invitation 
the Boston Light Infantry, the Brigade Band and nothing 
wanting to give interest, dignity and splendor to the 
celebration. 

The remarks at table were instructive as well as 
amusing—the toasts were pithy, pertinent and patriotic. 
The whole proceedings were got up and worked off in 
that style in which Bostonians are ne plus ultra and 
their convivial meetings the acmes of all festivals. We 
can scarcely say which pleased us most, the landlord, 
Major Barron ; the splendid establishment in which he 
was genius loci, or the occasion and management of the 
assemblage. 





Mr Fessenpen.—Suppose you give us your ideas 
about the transportation of cattle, sheep and swine by 
Rail Road to Brighton market. Is there any thing im- 


practicable about it? Would not the expense of drivers, 
of feed and of loss of weight occasioned by the long 
and tiresome and dusty roads now travelled, be more 
than doubly saved ; and the market be supplied with 
better stock, particularly that intended for the table ? 
By the Editor —There is novelty at least in the above 
scheme, and possibly in sume future period it may be 








practicable. Atpresent the biped passengers in our rail 
road cars could hard'y be persuaded to make room for 
quadrupeds. If rail roads should ever “be plenty as 
blackberries,” and cars as big as cattle yards, our oxen, 
cows, sheep and swine might ride to market in their own 
carriages, and thus exhibit the ne plus ultra of what has 
been termed the levelling system ; showing that not only 
“all men,” but all animals “are born free and equal.” 
And, whereas, live calves, sheep, pigs, lambs, &c., as 
well as poultry are sometimes, nowadays accommodated 
with wagons for their conveyance to market, or the 
shambles, why not give larger animals the facilities of 
locomotion which are furnished by steam cars, and air 
ballaons? No doubt to men of enterprise and of capital, 
such a speculation would prove a capital enterprise. 





Woor.—There has been no important change in the 
market since our last review. Sales are limited, and it is 
expected that but few operations will be made until the 
large sale, by auction, takes place, on the 10thinst. There 
will soon be a better supply of domestic fleeces as shear- 
ing time is just at hand, and a large clip is expected. 
There is but a moderate supply of pulled wool in the 
market 





MASSACHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
FLOWERS EXHIBITED. 
Saturday, May 30, 1835. 

From the conservatory of the Hon. Mr Lowell, 

A slendid Cactus speciosus, of large size, with a pro- 
fusion of flowers finely grown, attracted the admira 
tion of all the visitors. Also some rare specimens of 
Tulips. 

L. Josselyn, Esq. Some beautiful flowers of Viola 
grandiflora, a variety of Phloxes. 

Messrs Hevey. Very fine and choice varieties of 
Tulips. 

E. M. Richards, Esq. A beautiful specimen in large 
clusters, of the Chinese double flowering Chinese apple. 

Mr Thomas Mason, Charlestown Vineyard. Very 
fine and choice varieties of Tulips, with some well 
grown and fine Anemones. 

8S. Walker, Esq. A great variety of flowers. Among 
which were Tulips; Dodicathium gigantia; Phlox, 
two varieties; Violas, grandiflora, alba, purpurea, 
Prince of Orange, Sir Walter Scott, and several seed- 
lings. Lychnis, flosci; Saxifraga grandulata; some 
very superior new hybrids of the Viola grandiflora, &c. 

For the Committee, 
Jona. Winsutp, Chairman. 





*,* J. B. on Bird killing was received too late for in- 
sertion this week. 





Tue American Lyceum, during their annual session 
this season, have had an unusual variety of interesting 
business before them; and they have instructed their 
Executive Committee to take measures for the promo- 
tion of knowledge and education calculated for the 
benefit of the city and country. 

Among the interesting documents presented, were 
three valuable and elegant essays on the Fine Arts, 
written at the request of the institution, by three of our 
native artists, Messrs Dunlap, Cole and Neagle. 

The Executive Committee, we understand, have been 
instructed by the Lyceum to endeavor to provide for 
the printing of their Transactions of this year in a vol- 
ume, but at present they are destitute of resources. 

Among the interesting papers presented we may par- 
ticularize two: one on Books and Apparatus for the 
blind, by Dr Russ; one on the Grasses of the United 
States, and one on Education among the Armenians, by 
Mr Oscanean, a young gentlemen of that nation. The 
information received pba Lyceums in different parts of 
the country, was various and interesting —/Vew York 
Daily Advertiser. 
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DISHLEY SHEEP, 
To be sold at Auction at BricHTon, on Monday, June 22, 
at 12 o’clock M.— 
15 ewes and 2 ewe lambs, 
4 bucks and 3 ram lambs. ' 
The old ones were expressly procured for the subscriber 
by R. G. Newmarch, Esq. of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and 
were Obtained from the flocks of Mr I. Bates and Mr Robert 
Curry celebrated breeders in Northumberland, E. They have 
been kept entirely separate from any other sheep, and war- 
ranted pure blood. ENOCH SILSBY, 
june 3 5t West Bradford, Ms, 


DRY GOODS AT REDUCED PRICES. 

The subscriber intending leaving this part of the country for 
the South about the Ist of August next, offers for gale the 
whole of his extensive stock of Foreign and Domestic Goods, 
and lease of the store No. 414 Washington st —and the stock 
will be sold at very reduced prices at retail until closed, among 
which are the following varieties, viz i— 

Broadcloths, Cassimeres, Athenian Cassimere, Rouen Cas- 
simere, Athenian Camlets, &c. 

4 bales of superior Welch, English and American Flannels. 
Some of them are very superior, and are warranted not to 
shrink in wash ng. 

2 bales of Angola Flannel, an excellent article for summer 
wear. 

1 bale Domet Flannel, 4 do col’d American do. 

4.docol’d Domets, 

3 cases of os pees English Cambric Dimoties, 

1 do. do —_- Furniture Dimoty, 

1 do col’d Poult de Soie Silk, at 3s per yd, of an excellent 
quality, 

Cases {rish Linens of superior quality, 

do English and American Prints, 

do and bales of brown and bleached Shirtings, 

do of white Cambric and Cambrie Muslins, 

do of Bishop Lawns, from 20 cents to 5s 3d per yard, 

1600 ps Nat kin and Canton Straw Carpeting, 

Cases of Taylor’s Persian Spool Cotton, at 3s per dozen, or 
5 cents per spool, warranted of very superior quality, 

Cases of Spool Cotton at 6d per dozen, 

I case of open work cotton Hose at Is per pair, 

Cases of 4-4 and 6-4 Bobbinet Laces, fm 9d to 5s 3d per yd, 

1 case Grecian do. superior quality, at 2s per yard, 

1 bale Russia Damask, 6-4 and 8-4—a very durable article 
for Table Cloths, 

2 cases India and English Silk Hdkfs. 

2 do col'd Table Cloths, assorted sizes, 

a do col’d bordered! cotton hdkfs. ; imitation L. C. at 9d 
each. 

I case Linen hdkfs. 

5 bales Russia Crash, 

3 cases Linen and Cotton Tapes, 1 do. English Pins, 

7 bales of Tickings, assorted qualities—and a great variety 
of other goods, which will be sold in proportion. 

ELIAB STONE BREWER, 

June 3. 414 Washington street. 


BUTMAN’S POTATOES, 
Butman’s Potatoes—a superior article—the best in the mar- 
et; a few barrels for seed, and some suitable for the table. 
Farmers who wish to change their seeds, are requested to call 
at No. 24 Exchange street, and examine them. ‘Those for seed 
will be closed at Auction on Saturday next at 12 o’clock. 
June 3. DANIEL HERSEY, Auct’r. 


FRESH WHITE MULBERRY SEED, 

Just received at the New England Seed Store, 51 & 52 
North Market street, 

A quantity of fresh andggenuine White Mulberry-seed, from 
one of the greatest Mulberry Orchards in Connecticut, warrant- 
ed new and good, directions accompanying each package. 

Dec. 13, 1834. GEO, C, BARRETT. 


SILK COCOONS WANTED. 


The subscriber, encouraged by the late act of the Legisl.i- 
ture to reel and throw American Silk, wishes to purchase at 
the Agricultural Warehouse in Boston, Silk Cocoons, and will 





4do American Sewing Cotton, 














pay $3 per bushel for the best, and in proportion for poorer 
ones. [m6] G. C. BARRETT. 
TO LET, 


On a lease of five or more years,as may be agreed upon, a 
Farm, containing one hundred acres of Land, suitable fora 
Dairy, with dwelling house, barn, and all other buildings requi- 
site, a good orchard, and well watered. The situation is two 
miles from the city of New Haven, in the Parish of Hampden 
For further particulars address (post paid) to No. 265, box 
dost office, New Haven. Feb. 25. 


NANKIN & CANTON STRAW CARPETING. 
Evian Stone Brewer, No. 414 Washington street, las 
constantly on hand a large assortment of Straw Carpeting, of 
various qualities and widths, among which are— 
2500 yards superfine Nankin, 6-4 
2000 do. do. do. 5-4 
3500 do. Canton do. 6-4 
4500 do. do. do. 5-4 
lcase German Table Mats, a new and superfine 


April 1. 





article. 


VALUABLE WORK ON AGRICULTURE. 


This Day published by Gro. C. Barrett, THE COM- 
PLETE FARMER AND RURAL ECONOMIST. By T. 
G. FessENDEN. Second edition, revised and improved by the 
Author, with considerable additions. 

The first ed'tion «as published last season, and the sale was 
rapid beyond precedent for a work of this kind. The present 
improved and stereotyped impression has still higher recom- 
mendations to public patronage, and cannot fail to prove still 
more useful to the community of cultivators. 

This work has met with decided and universal approbation 
from the most competent judges. Among the written and 

rinted recommendatory notices are those of the Hon. Joun 
JOWELL and Rev, Henry Cotman. The Editors of the 
New York Farmer, the New England Magazine, the Maine 
Farmer, Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine, &c. have given favor- 
able critiques of the Complete Farmer. We shall subjoin Mr 
Lowell’s notice, and propose in some future number to publish 
those of the other gentlemen who have honored the work with 


their approbation. 
“Roxbury, April 6, 1835. 

“ Having perused with attention the Complete Farmer and 
Rural Economist, by Thomas G. Fessenden, Esq. in its first 
edition, and having recently revised it at his request, prepara- 
tory to a second edition, I am of opinion that it is a valuable 
compendium and useful work. "Those who know that the sci- 
ence of Agriculture is so extensive as to fill twelve quarto vol- 
umes in the celebrated French work of the Abbe Rozier, and a 
space not less in English works, will not expect in such an a- 
bridgement full details in any one branch of that extensive and 
varied art. But I know of no abridged work in the French or 
English languages which conveys more instruction in so small 
a compass than this work of Mr Fessenden, 

m6 Joun LowELt.” 


SEED CHENANGO POTATOES. 


500 bushels superior quality for planting, from Penobscot 
river,for sale by G. CURTIS, No. 104 Faenuil Hall Market. 
may 20, 








LIGHTNING CONDUCTORS. 


Dr Kine informs his friends and the public tha: he contin- 
ues to prepare and affix to buildings his improved Lightning 
Conductors. They are approved by all practical and well 
informed Electricians, in affording -uperior protection against 
Lightning to the old form. Gentlemen in want of Lightning 
Conductors are invited to call at his rooms, No. 54 Cornhill, 
Boston, where they may be satisfied of the superior effects of 
his Rods, by illustration—where also may be had, Plate and 
Cylinder Electrical Machines, Galvanic Batteries and their 
apparatus—all warranted of the best workmanship and supe- 
rior power. Prices reasonable, for cash or approved credit. 

may 20. 


HOLLIS’ CELESGRATED HORSE LINIMENT, 

For Sprains, Bruises, Wind-Galis, Old Strains, Stiff 
joints, Swelled or Cracked Heels, and for Horses that are 
strained in the back sinews, wrung in the withers, &c. ; also 
for Glandular swellings of the throat. 

The ingredients which compose this preparation have heen 
carefully selected afier many years’ experience, and are some 
of the most successful remedies united, correctly proportioned 
and happily adapted to afford relief in all the above mentioned 
complaints ; the proprietor feels assured that when once this 
article is used, it will be preferred to any other, as it is decid- 
edly the best and certainly the most convenient article in vse. 

N. B. Persons afflicted with Rheumatism, Sprains, Cramp, 
Numbness, Stiffness, or Weakness in the Joints, will find this 
Liniment’a valuable and efficacious remedy. 

Prepared and sold by THOMAS HOLLIS, Druggist and 
Chemist, No, 30, Union Street, Boston, Mass. 

(> The Public are requested to observe that each label is 
signed, 

hice of large Bottles one dollar, small do. 75 cents. 029 








COMPLETE SET OF THE FARMER. 
For sale at this office, one complete set of the New England 
Farmer, comprising twelve volumes, neatly a:.d well bound, 
and perfect. Price $3 25 per volume, cash. Feb. 18, 





FARM FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE. 


An excellent Farm containing 70 acres, situated in Marlbo 
rough, Mass., with a house and bsrn theseon,for sale, or would 
be exchanged for property in the city of Boston. For terms 
and particulars inquire of G.C. BARRETT at this office, or 
N. b. PROCTOR, Esq. of said Marlborough. 6m, 


AGENCY EN CONCORD, N. H. 

Witiram Kent has accepted the agency of the New Eng- 
land Seed Establishment, and has received a full assortment of 
GarRpEN and FLowER Seeps neatly papered up, with direc- 
tions for cultivating, &e. on each paper. ‘These Seeds are 
warranted, being raised in gardens connected with the above 
establishment. 

Concord, N. H. March 24, 1835. 








GRAPE VINES. 
A few hundred prime Isabella and Catawba Grape Vines 





for sale by JonatHan Boyce, Market Street, Lynn. 
march 25 





PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 





CORRECTED WITH GREAT CARE, WEEKLY. 

















FROM To 
APPLES, . . r barrel | 300} 350 
Beans, white, . ° ‘ bushel | 212] 250 
BEEF, mess, (new) é . ‘ barrel | 13 00 | 13 50 
Cargo, No. 1, ‘ ° . “- 0} 12 50 
prime, : . ' . ¥ 850) 9 00 
BEEswax,(Americen) , , . | pound 29 24 
KuTTER inuspected,No.1, . - 16 18 
CuEEsE, new milk, . e ° . i 8 9 
skimmed milk, . “ * 6 
FEATHERS, northern, geese, . ; = 45 
southern, geese, ° ” 35 39 
Fvax, American, : ° # 10 li 
FLAXSEED, . : . bushel | } 33} 1 37 
FLour, Genesee, cash . |barrel | 6 37| 6 50 
Baltimore, Howard street, ” 6 50; 6 7% 
Baltimore, wharf, "Pg ” 6 50} 6 75 
Alexandria, . ‘ ‘ es 6 37| 6 50 
Grain, Cam, northern yellow . bushel 90 59 
southern yellow ” t7 88 
white, — ° . 85 86 
Rye, northern, o * - 90 93 
Barley, : oak aaa I ” 
Oats, nor hern,. (prime) ad 52 55 
Hay, best English, Wuessaed o> ton | 20 00 | 22 50 
eastern screwed, . , . 17 00 | 18 00 
bard seemed," . Fe * 17 00 | 19.00 
Honey, of © asin: see gallon 37; 42 
Hops, Ist quality o'* se « | pound 13 14 
2d. quaility ..« 6°. - 
Larp, Boston, Istsort, . .  . - 11 12 
southern, Istsort, . . ” 9 10 
LEATHER, s!aughter,sole, . ° # 19 20 
Oo. upper, : is 12 14 
dry hide, sole, m1 se “d 16 18 
do. upper,. si 18 20 
Philadelphia, sole... “ 27 29 
Baltimore, sole, . —« Tees 25 27 
Linx, best sort, we, . . ‘ eask | 105] 112 
Pork, Mass. inspect. extra clear, . barrel | 21 00 | 22 00 
Navy, mess, . fs ‘ “ 16 00 | 17 50 
bone, middlings, . , 5 8| 850 
Serns, Herd’s Grass, . - « |bushel| 225] 250 
Red Top, . i gal ” 77| 100 
Red Clover, northern, pound 8 9 
White Dutch Honeysuckle, . " 25 30 
TALLow, tried, . ‘ ° ‘ ewt. | 750) 800 
Woot, prime, or Saxony Fleeces, . pound 70 85 
American, full blood, washed, e 60 65 
co. 3-4ths do. " 55 60 
de, = 1-2 do. _ 45 5 
do. 1-4. and common 4 W 45 
Native washed ‘ ‘ “ 38 60 
< (Pulled superfine, . “ 60 65 
so |istLambs, .. - 45 50 
E2324 do. sae «“ 30| 33 
SEIa6 Bi. = “ 25 30 
a Ist Spinning, . «4 a“ 35) Ww 
Southern pulled wool is generally 5 cts. 
less per lb. 


PROVISION MARKET. 


RETAIL PRICES, 











Hams, northern, . ° pound] 12] 13 
southern, r ‘ ad % 8 

PorK, whole hogs, ‘ ‘ ad 7 
PouLTrY, . ° ‘ bd 10}; 14 
Burrer,({tub) , ; ‘ af 20} 22 
lump , . ws 24) 28 

eas, ° ° . dozen} 15] 16 
POTATOES, ‘ ° bushel} SO] 55 
CipeEr, ‘ barrel | 3 00 | 3 50 
ee 








MULBERRY AND SILKE. 

COBB’S Treatise on the Cultivation of the Mulberry, and 
upon Silk, being an improved edition. For sale at the offiee 
of the N. E. Farmer. Price 50 cents. 

Jan. 21. GEO. C. BARRETT. 


TO NURSERYMEN, 

_ The subscriber wishes to relinquish the charge of his exten- 
sive Nurseries to a tenant, or share it with a competent associ- 
ate. A green house is contemplated as an appendage to the 
establishment. O. FISKE. 

Worcester, March 16, 1835, 














GROUND PLASTER, | 
From the Lubec Manufacturing Co. in casks of 500 ths. 


each, constantly on hand and for sale by GEO.CLARK & 
CO. No. 9, T Wharf. april 8. 





MORUS MULTICAULIS. 
Trees of the above new variety of the Mulberry for sale hy 
the subscriber at $40 per hundred, $5 per dozen, and 50 cts 
each, being about six feet high. Orders solicited. 


GEO. C. BARRETT. 


Feb. 18. 
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THERE ’S MUSIC IN A MOTHER’S VOICE. 
There ’s music in a mother’s voice 
More sweet than breezes sighing ; 
There ’s kindness in a mother’s glance 
Too pure for ever dying ; 


There ’s love within a mother’s breast, 
So deep ’t is still o’erflowing ; 

And care for those she calls her own, 
That ’s ever, ever growing ; 


There ’s anguish in a mother’s tear, 
When farewell fondly taking, 
That so the heart of pity moves, 
It scarcely keeps from breaking. 


And when a mother kneels to heaven, 
And for her child is praying, 

O who shall half the fervor tell 
That burns in all she ’s saying ! 


A mother !—how her tender arts 
€an soothe the breast of sadness, 

And through the gloom of life once more 
Bid shine the sun of gladness. 


A mother !—when like evening’s star 
Her course hath ceased befure us, 
From brighter worlds regards us still, 

And watches fondly o’er us. 





A MOTHER'S TEARS. 


There is a touching sweetness in a moth- 
er’s tears, when they fall upon the face . of 
her dying babe, which no eye can behold with- 
Upon such hal- 
lowed ground, the foot of profanity dares not 
Infidelity itself is silent and forbears 
its scoffings, And here woman displays not her 
weakness, but her strength — it is that strength of 
attachment which can never, to its full intensity, 
It is perennial, dependent on no climate, 
no changes; but alike in storm or sunshine, it 
knows no shadow of turning. A father, when he 
sees his child going down to the dark yalley, will 
weep when the shadow of death has fully come 
ever him, and as the last parting knell falls on his 
ears, may say, “J will go down to the grave for 
my son mourning ;” but the hurry of business 
draws him away — the tear is wiped from his eye 
—and if, when he returns to his fireside, the 
vacancy in the family circle reminds him of his 
loss, the succeeding day blunts the poignancy of 
his grief, until at length it finds no permanent seat 
Not so with her who has borne 
It lives in the 
heart where it was first entwined in the dreaming 
She sees its playful mirth or 
“She seeks it in the 
morning,” and “goes to the grave to weep there.” 


out imbibing its influence. 


encroach, 


realize. 


im his breast, 
and nourished the tender blossom. 


hours of night. 
hears its plaintive cries, 





Power or Exoquence.—A distinguished lite- 
rary character, speaking of O’Connell’s eloquence, 
says, “There is nothing so powerful as oratory. 
The faculty of ‘thinking on his legs’ is a tremen- 


dous engine in the hands of any man.” 


It is this THINKING ON HIS LEGS which con- 
He who cannot do it 
er dares not trust himself to attempt it is no 


stitutes true eloquence. 


evator.—N. Y. Evang. 





RAINY DAYS. 


How much time is thrown away by some far- 
mers when the weather will not permit them to 
work out doors, And how well this time might 
be improved! There are many days and hours 
of wet weather in a year, in which it is impossible 
to do any work on the farm, and when these are 
lost, as they are to many farmers of my acquain- 
tance, they amount to a considerable sum. “Time 
is money” as my grandfather used to say; and 
further “ Take care of the pence and the pounds 
will take care of themselves.” 

Now if this is good advice in money matters, it 
will surely apply to economy in time, to those 
hours and half days when the rain drives under 
cover. 

Well, how are the hours to be best improved ? 
I will tell you, my brother farmers. Get your- 
selves a Set of Carpenters’ Tools, and make a work 
bench, and if you can plane a board and drive a 
nail, you will find enough to occupy all your spare 
time. ‘ 

The tools will cost but five or six dollars—such 
as are most necessary, and then you will be able 
to keep all your out-buildings, and many of your 
farming implements in good repair. If your barn 
or stable door break down, mend it immediately 
the first rainy day. If a board is loose, put a nail 
in it or replace it. If you want any plain, useful 
kitchen furniture, such as pine tables, benches : 
&c. take those occasions. But it is unnecessary 
to multiply the things that might be repaired in 
such times. Every farmer that Jooks around him 
(if he is not in the habit of so doing) will find 
the woodwork on his place lamentably out of re- 
pair.— Genesee Farmer. 





GRANT THORBURN. 


The grand drawback to every kind of improve- 
ment is the common and degrading idea, that cer- 
tain things are beyond our reach ; whereas, every 
thing is attainable by the employment of means, 
and nothing, not even the knowledge of a com- 
mon laborer, without it. There are are many 
things which it is not desirable to wish for, and 
which are only desired by men of extraordinary 
minds ; but let no man fancy that any thing is 
impossible for him. I speak from experience ; 1 
commenced a seed-store with fifteen dollars ; find- 
ing it thrive, I resolved it should be the first. 
And now [ think it is, for while in Britain, last 
winter, I s»w nothing to equal it. I say again, 
letnom:.. ink that any thing is impossible, for 
this ist e bene of all improvement. 





PUBLIC SPEAKING. 


“I never,” says Pope, “could speak in public. 
And I don’t believe, if it was a set thing, I could 
give an account of any story to twelve friends to- 
gether, though I could tell it to any three of them 
with great pleasure. When J appeared for the 
Bishop of Rochester on his trial, though I had 
but ten words to say, and that on a plain point, 
(how that Bishop spent his time when J] was 
with him at Bromley,) I made two or three blun- 
ders in it, notwithstanding the first row of lords, 
which was all I could see, were mostly of my ac- 
quaintance. 








ST HELENA POTATOES. 
200 bushe's of this very superior Potato for sale at Brimmer 
& Inches’ store on the T wharf, at 80 cents per bushel by MO- 
april 23 


SES HEALEY. 





ASPARAGUS ROOTS. 


Five, large, three years old Roots of the Dutch Asparagus 
for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT. april 15, 


PEAR STOCKS, &c. 
A quantity of good sized Pear Stocks; Apple Stocks ; 
White and Pink Flowering Horse Chesnuts, and Honey Lo- 


custs, for sale on very reasonable terms. Apply to 
April 29. GEO. C. BARRETT. 


FLOWER SEEDS. 


An extensive collection of splendid Annual, Biennial and 
Perennial Flower Seeds rau some new and choice 
varieties, for sale by GEO. C. BARRETT. april 22. 


SILVER FIRS, &c. 


Witriam Mann of Bangor, Me. will execute at short no- 
tice orders for Silver Firs, Evergreens, gc. well packed and 
in good order, april 8. 














TREES FOR SALE, 

At W. BucxminsterR’s Nursery, Framingham :—Apple 
trees, Cherry trees, Pear trees, Peach trees, Rock maple and 
Larch trees. 

Also, Isabella Grape Vines, all of the first quality, at cus- 
tomary prices. * march 4, 





4000 APPLE TREES 
For sale by the subscriber, at Fresh Pond, in Cambridge, 
consisting of Baldwins, Russetts, Porters, Rivers, Siberian 
Crabs, and Blue Pearmains. The trees are four years from 
the bud and are probably the best in Massachusetts. 
JONAS WYETH. 
Cambridge. April 8. 





GRAPE VINES & PLUM TREES. 
IsABELLA and Catawba of extra size and Red and White 
Chasselas Grapes, and of the foreign varieties. 
A.so—Plum trees of vigorous growth and of the most ap- 
proved kinds, for sale by SAMUEL POND, Cambridgeport 
Orders may be left at the N. E. Farmer Office. march 18, 





PLEASANT AND, VALUABLE RESIDENCE FOR 
SALE. 

SirvaTED in Dorchester on the Brusbhill turnpike, two miles 
from Roxbury street, containing 16 acres of excellent land 
with a mansion house, farm house, two barns and outhouses 
thereon, having a garden of one acre containing valuable fruits 
&e. The situation is unrivalled, commanding a most exten- 
sive prospect of the harbor and of the country back. 

The houses are in complete repair and the whole farm under 
a good state of cultivation, with a good orchard of excellent 
fruit. For terms and particulars inquire of Messrs LOT 
WHEELRIGHT & SON, 46 Central Wharf, GEORGE 
C. BARRETT at this office, or JOSIAH WILSON on the 
premises. 





IMPROVED SHORT HORNED STOCK. 

To be sold, a number of fine animals, from the breed of 
Denton, Admiral, Wye Comet, &c. Apply to A. GREEN- 
woop, on the Welles farm, near Doctor Codman’s Meeting- 
House, in Dorchester. feb. 25. 





WANTS A SITUATION AS GARDENER, 
A single man, who is well acquainted with his business in al 
its branches, and who can procure good recommendations from 


his lastemployers. Enquire at G, C. Barrett’s Agricultural — 


Warehouse, Boston. m6. 








THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
Is published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year—but those who pay within 
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